A 
ALLEN, Chris T. see Kleine, Susan Schultz (December 
1995) 
B 


BLOCK, Lauren Goldberg see Keller, Punam Anand 
(March 1996) 


BURNKRANT, Robert E. and H. Rao UNNAVA (1995), 
Effects of Self-Referencing on Persuasion (June), 17- 
26. 


Two experiments manipulate self-referencing by varying copy 
writing strategy. It is found that increasing self-referencing increases 
message elaboration and can increase persuasion when message 
arguments are strong. However, when self-referencing is increased 
in the presence of other variables that also enhance elaboration, 
the favorable effect of self-referencing on persuasion is moderated 
or reversed. A two-factor explanation is employed to generate pre- 
dictions and account for results. 


BURTON, Scot see Lichtenstein, Donald R. (December 
1995) 


C 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see Heath, Timothy B. (De- 
cember 1995) 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see Heath, Timothy B. (June 
1995) 


CHEN, Hong C. see Moore, David J. (September 1995) 


CHRISTENSON, Gary A. see Faber, Ronald J. (Decem- 
ber 1995) 


D 
DACIN, Peter A. see Murry, John P., Jr. (March), 1996 


DE ZWAAN, Martina see Faber, Ronald J. (December 
1995) 


DUBE, Laurette see Leclerc, France (June 1995) 


FABER, Ronald J., Gary A. CHRISTENSON, Martina 
DE ZWAAN, and James MITCHELL (1995), Two 
Forms of Compulsive Consumption: Comorbidity 


of Compulsive Buying and Binge Eating (December), 
296-304. 


Journal of Consumer Research 
1995-1996 


Volume 22 Author Index 


Several authors have articulated the need for broader theories or 
models to account for multiple forms of compulsive or addictive 
consumption. Development of these broader theories requires more 
information regarding the overlap and interrelationship of specific 
consumption disorders. Two studies are presented here to examine 
the comorbidity of compulsive buying and eating disorders in- 
volving binge eating. Study | found that women diagnosed as hav- 
ing binge eating disorder had significantly greater compulsive buy- 
ing tendencies than nonbinge eaters of similar weight. Study 2 
showed that compulsive buyers were more likely to have engaged 
in binge eating, had more symptoms characteristic of both binge 
eating disorder and bulimia nervosa, and were more likely to be 
clinically diagnosed as having an eating disorder than a matched 
control group. 


FIRAT, A. Fuat and Alladi VENKATESH (1995), Lib- 
eratory Postmodernism and the Reenchantment of 
Consumption (December), 239-267. 


In this article, we elaborate on various key ideas about consumption 
and consumer from a theoretical position that we have labeled 
“liberatory postmodernism.” By unmasking the limitations of 
modernism that have to do with the onerous nature of its meta- 
narratives and narrow conventionalism, we show that postmodern 
developments offer alternate visions of consumption processes that 
have an emancipatory potential. The analysis in our article begins 
with a discussion of the philosophical foundations of modernism 
and postmodernism followed by a cultural critique of modernism— 
exposing, for example, the modernist distinction between produc- 
tion and consumption and the privileging of production over con- 
sumption. We demonstrate how postmodernism is concerned with 
the reversing of the conditions of modernity and with a wide range 
of issues regarding the construction of the subject (i.e., the con- 
sumer), the role of the symbolic in consumption processes, the 
notion of the spectacularization of life, the creation of the hyperreal, 
and the cultural signification of fragmentation. We conclude the 
article with a proposal for an epistemology of consumption that 
subsumes scientific knowledge under a broader category of narrative 
knowledge and recognizes multivocality of consumption forms. 


FISHER, Robert J. see Rook, Dennis W. (December 
1995) 


FRANCE, Karen Russo see Heath, Timothy B. (June 
1995) 


FRIESTAD, Marian and Peter WRIGHT (1995), Per- 
suasion Knowledge: Lay People’s and Researchers’ 
Beliefs about the Psychology of Advertising (June), 
62-74. 


What do lay people believe about the psychology of advertising 
and persuasion? How similar are the beliefs of lay people to those 
of consumer researchers? In this study we explore the content of 
people’s conceptions of how television advertising influences its 
audience. The findings suggest that lay people and researchers share 
many basic beliefs about the psychology of persuasion but also 
indicate some dissimilarities in these groups’ persuasion knowledge. 
We discuss what the findings imply about the existence of cultural 
folk knowledge and its effect on persuasion. 
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G 


GENGLER, Charles see Howard, Daniel J. (September 


1995) 


GREENLEAF, Eric A. and Donald R. LEHMANN 


(1995), Reasons for Substantial Delay in Consumer 
Decision Making (September), 186-199. 


This study proposes a typology of reasons why people substantially 
delay important consumer decisions. The delay reasons we study 
are drawn from delay typologies identified in other contexts as well 
as from the product diffusion literature. Two studies reported here 
examine why subjects delay consumer decisions. These support 
most of the reasons in the proposed typology, while some unan- 
ticipated delay reasons also emerge. We find that the delay reasons 
are related to the reasons consumers stop delaying, a process that 
we call delay closure, and are also related to the amount of time 
that consumers spend in different stages of the decision-making 
process. A final study supports a conceptual framework to classify 
these delay reasons based on the two dimensions of internal versus 
external locus of causation, and whether the purpose of delay is 
related to the decision or to unrelated activities. 


H 


HARRIS, William D. see Moore, David J. (September 
1995) 


HEATH, Timothy B. and Subimal CHATTERJEE 
(1995), Asymmetric Decoy Effects on Lower-Quality 
versus Higher-Quality Brands: Meta-analytic and 
Experimental Evidence (December), 268-284. 


Prior research demonstrates that adding decoys to choice sets can 
increase choice shares of brands similar to decoys while reducing 
shares of brands dissimilar to decoys. Such effects have been dubbed 
attraction effects and violate the principles of independence of ir- 
relevant alternatives (IIA) and regularity. We report a meta-analysis 
that, in addition to revealing heretofore unsupported range effects, 
demonstrates an effect of brand quality. Decoys reduce shares of 
lower-quality competitors more than they reduce shares of higher- 
quality competitors. Moreover, whereas IIA is violated throughout, 
regularity is violated only when higher-quality brands are targeted. 
Decoys increase shares of higher-quality brands but typically do 
not increase shares of lower-quality brands. To assess the gener- 
alizability of the meta-analytic pattern, we tested decoy effects on 
two distinct populations in a large experiment. The more traditional 
population replicated the meta-analytic pattern (standard asym- 
metry) while the more nontraditional population reversed it. These 
findings suggest that while the standard asymmetry is replicable, 
it may not generalize to all market segments. 


HEATH, Timothy B., Subimal CHATTERJEE, Karen 


Russo FRANCE (1995), Mental Accounting and 
Changes in Price: The Frame Dependence of Ref- 
erence Dependence (June), 90-97. 


Mental accounting principles for multiple events were replicated 
and then extended to pricing situations that were designed to mod- 
erate these principles if reference dependence is proportional (i.e., 
if consumers evaluate events in terms of proportional deviations 
from reference states rather than raw deviations). Prices were stated 
with or without popular percentage-based pricing frames such as 
“33, and off.” Mental accounting principles generally prevailed in 
the absence of percentage-based frames. However, percentage-based 
frames altered two principles and increased tendencies toward the 
others. The findings demonstrate that mental accounting principles, 
price perception, and reference dependence are sensitive to the 
ways in which deviations from reference states are framed. 
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HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. see Thompson, Craig J. 
(September 1995) 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1995), How Consumers Consume: 
A Typology of Consumption Practices (June), 1-16. 


This article examines what people do when they consume. In recent 
interpretive consumer research, three research streams have 
emerged, each portraying how people consume through a distinctive 
metaphor: consuming as experience, consuming as integration, 
and consuming as classification. The research reported here—a 
two-year observational case study of baseball spectators in Chicago’s 
Wrigley Field bleachers—builds on this literature to systematically 
detail the universe of actions that constitute consuming. The re- 
sulting typology refines, extends, and synthesizes the three existing 
approaches to consuming and adds a fourth dimension—consum- 
ing as play—to yield a comprehensive vocabulary for describing 
how consumers consume. The usefulness of the typology is dem- 
onstrated by applying it to develop an alternative conception of 
materialism as a style of consuming. 


HOWARD, Daniel J., Charles GENGLER, and Ambuj 
JAIN (1995), What’s in a Name? A Complimentary 
Means of Persuasion (September), 200-211. 


Three experiments demonstrate that remembering someone’s name 
facilitates their compliance with a purchase request made by the 
rememberer. Experiment | shows that name remembrance in- 
creases request compliance, but name forgetting does not cause a 
decrease in compliance. Experiments 2 and 3 show that name 
remembrance is perceived as a compliment by the person remem- 
bered, which mediates compliance with the purchase request. Ex- 
perimental manipulations of the likelihood of name remembrance 
(experiment 2) and need for self-enhancement (experiment 3) pro- 
vide results consistent with a complimentary explanation for the 
findings. 


J 
JAIN, Ambuj see Howard, Daniel J. (September 1995) 


K 
KAHN, Barbara E. see Menon, Satya (December 1995) 


KAHN, Barbara E. see Mitchell, Deborah J. (September 
1995) 


KELLER, Punam Anand and Lauren Goldberg BLOCK 
(1996), Increasing the Persuasiveness of Fear Appeals: 
The Effect of Arousal and Elaboration (March), 448- 
459. 


We investigate the conditions under which messages that prompt 
low and high levels of fear are likely to be effective. Our premise 
is that when a low level of fear is ineffective, it is because there is 
insufficient elaboration of the harmful consequences of engaging 
in the destructive behavior. By contrast, when appeals arousing 
high levels of fear are ineffective, it is because too much elaboration 
on the harmful consequences interferes with processing of the rec- 
ommended change in behavior. We find support for these expec- 
tations in the context of a communication advocating that people 
stop smoking. The elaboration-enhancing interventions used, self- 
reference and imagery processing, increased the persuasiveness of 
a low-fear appeal by prompting elaboration on the harmful con- 
sequences of smoking, whereas the use of two elaboration-sup- 
pressing interventions, reference to others and objective processing, 
increased the persuasiveness of a high-fear appeal by decreasing 
the extent to which consumers deny harmful consequences. 
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KLEINE, Robert E., III see Kleine, Susan Schultz (De- 


cember), 1995 


KLEINE, Susan Schultz, Robert E. KLEINE, III, and 


Chris T. ALLEN (1995), How Is a Possession “Me” 
or “Not Me”? Characterizing Types and an Ante- 
cedent of Material Possession Attachment (Decem- 
ber), 327-343. 


Material possession attachment, a property of the relationship be- 
tween a specific person and a specific object of possession, reflects 
the extent of ‘‘me-ness” associated with that possession. The two 
Q-methodological studies reported here investigated the nature of 
this me-ness (and “not me-ness”’). Study | explores different types 
of attachment and how these types portray various facets of a per- 
son’s life story (i.e., identity). It shows how strong versus weak 
attachment, affiliation and/or autonomy seeking, and past, present, 
or future temporal orientation combine to form qualitatively dis- 
tinct types of psychological significance. Study 2 begins develop- 
ment of a nomological network encompassing attachment by 
showing how mode of gift receipt (self-gift vs. interpersonal gift), 
as an antecedent, influences attachment type. Study 2 also examines 
aspects of successful and unsuccessful gifts. Both studies demon- 
strate that unidimensional affect fails to adequately describe or 
explain attachment. Together, the two studies suggest a more par- 
simonious way to represent person-possession relationships than 
has been offered in previous studies. Moreover, the findings help 
delineate the boundaries of attachment (e.g., What does it mean 
to say a possession is “‘not me’”?). 


KNASKO, Susan C. see Mitchell, Deborah J. (September 


1995) 


L 


LAVIN, Marilyn (1995), Creating Consumers in the 


1930s: Irna Phillips and the Radio Soap Opera (June), 
75-89. 


The 1930s marked an important stage in the evolution of a mass 
consumer society in the United States. The current article examines 
the roles that Irna Phillips and the early radio soap opera played 
in that process. Through the daytime serial, Phillips developed a 
program format that appealed to American housewives, who were 
the likely purchasers of most household products. She adjusted 
story lines to meet the selling needs of her sponsors; she used soap 
opera characters as effective product spokespersons; and she de- 
signed program promotions to stimulate product sales. However, 
at the same time that her programs sold products contributing to 
social change, they also reinforced traditional expectations about 
the roles of women as housewives and mothers. 


LECLERC, France, Bernd H. SCHMITT, and Laurette 


DUBE (1995), Waiting Time and Decision Making: 
Is Time like Money? (June), 110-119. 


Time is a resource. As such, consumers have to make decisions 
regarding their use of time in the purchase and consumption of 
goods and services. Using prospect theory and mental accounting 
as theoretical frameworks, this article investigates whether con- 
sumers treat time like money when they make decisions. In a series 
of studies, we found that the value of consumers’ time is not con- 
stant but depends on contextual characteristics of the decision sit- 
uation. Our results also suggest that in deterministic situations, 
people make decisions involving time losses in a manner consistent 
with the convex loss function proposed by prospect theory. How- 
ever, in decision making under conditions of risk, people seem to 
make risk-averse choices with respect to decisions in the domain 
of time in contrast to the risk-seeking behavior often found with 
respect to decisions involving losses of money. We discuss the non- 
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fungibility of time as an explanation for the discrepancy between 
decisions involving time and those involving money. 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see Greenleaf, Eric A. (Septem- 


ber 1995) 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Richard G. NETE- 


MEYER, and Scot BURTON (1995), Assessing the 
Domain Specificity of Deal Proneness: A Field Study 
(December), 314-326. 


Results of two studies designed to assess the manner in which the 
deal proneness construct is best conceptualized are presented. On 
the basis of a review of the sales promotion literature, three alter- 
natives are identified: (1) deal proneness is a general construct that 
encompasses various deal types (i.e., a single deal proneness con- 
struct), (2) deal proneness is a domain-specific construct (e.g., cou- 
pon proneness, sale proneness, rebate proneness), or (3) deal 
proneness is a construct that includes only certain types of deals 
(e.g., price-oriented deals, active-oriented deals). Across both stud-- 
ies, operationalizations consistent with each of the alternatives are 
developed, confirmatory factor models consistent with each are 
compared, and the predictive validity of the alternatives is assessed 
by relating operationalizations consistent with each alternative to 
a variety of deal-responsive behaviors collected unobtrusively in 
natural field settings. Results support treating deal proneness as a 
domain-specific construct. 


M 


MCALEXANDER, James H. see Schouten, John W. 


(June 1995) 


MCQUARRIE, Edward F. and David Glen MICK (1996), 


Figures of Rhetoric in Advertising Language (March), 
424-438. 


A rhetorical figure can be defined as an artful deviation in the form 
taken by a statement. Since antiquity dozens of figures have been 
cataloged, ranging from the familiar (rhyme, pun) to the obscure 
(antimetabole). Despite the frequent appearance of rhetorical figures 
in print advertisements, their incorporation into advertising theory 
and research has been minimal. This article develops a framework 
for classifying rhetorical figures that distinguishes between figurative 
and nonfigurative text, between two types of figures (schemes and 
tropes), and among four rhetorical operations that underlie indi- 
vidual figures (repetition, reversal, substitution, and destabilization). 
These differentiations in the framework are supported by prelim- 
inary validation data and are linked to suggested consumer re- 
sponses. The article also considers the theoretical import of the 
proposed framework for future research on rhetorical structure in 
advertising. 


MENON, Geeta, Priya RAGHUBIR, and Norbert 


SCHWARZ (1995), Behavioral Frequency Judg- 
ments: An Accessibility-Diagnosticity Framework 
(September), 212-228. 


Marketing research surveys often elicit behavioral frequency reports. 
When estimating the number of times a respondent engages in a 
behavior, s/he may use information about the behavior stored in 
memory, information provided by the response context, or both. 
Based on an accessibility-diagnosticity framework, we theorize that 
the probability of using context-based information in forming a 
frequency judgment is inversely proportional to the diagnosticity 
of the alternate inputs accessible in memory. That is, when mem- 
ory-based information is accessible and diagnostic, contextual in- 
formation is not used; when memory-based information is acces- 
sible but not diagnostic, the use cf contextual information depends 
on its perceived diagnosticity. Fina!!vy, when memory-based infor- 
mation is not accessible, contextual information is used even when 
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its diagnosticity is questionable. The results of three experiments 
support this model. Theoretical implications and recommendations 
for questionnaire design are discussed. 


MENON, Satya and Barbara E. KAHN (1995), The Im- 


pact of Context on Variety Seeking in Product 
Choices (December), 285-295. 


One reason consumers seek variety in product choices is to satisfy 
a need for stimulation. It is suggested that consumers may try to 
achieve an optimal level of stimulation by balancing the stimulation 
sought from product choice with the stimulation available from 
the choice context. Two laboratory experiments are conducted 
that show that causing changes in the choice context (thus increasing 
stimulation) decreases the amount of variety seeking subjects exhibit 
in product choices. Specifically, the results of the experiments sug- 
gest that consumers’ needs for stimulation may be met by providing 
variety in a different product category or in other aspects of the 
choice context. A limiting condition to this finding is also examined. 
If positive affect is induced along with stimulation, then the re- 
duction in variety-seeking behavior is mitigated. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO 


(1995), Understanding the Effects of Color: How the 
Correspondence between Available and Required 
Resources Affects Attitudes (September), 121-138. 


The impact of presenting full-color, black-and-white, and color- 
highlighted ad photos is examined under different processing re- 
source conditions. When viewers devote few resources to processing, 
ads with some color outperform black-and-white ads. However, 
when viewers engage in more effortful ad processing, attitudes are 
sensitive to the match between available and required resources. 
When the substantial resources devoted to ad processing are in- 
adequate for thorough ad scrutiny, black-and-white ads or those 
that color highlight aspects highly relevant to ad claims are more 
persuasive. By contrast, when available resources better approxi- 
mate those required for extensive ad scrutiny, full-color ads or ads 
that color highlight ad photo elements that are highly relevant to 
the ad claims are more persuasive than either black-and-white ads 
or ads that color highlight aspects of low relevance to ad claims. 
These outcomes are interpreted by extending notions offered by 
elaboration-likelihood and resource theories. 


MEYERS-LEVY, Joan and Laura A. PERACCHIO 


(1996), Moderators of the Impact of Self-Reference 
on Persuasion (March), 408-423. 


This article examines two related issues: how variation in the level 
of self-reference in which people engage affects their persuasion 
and what factors may moderate self-reference effects. Respondents 
viewed ads that varied on two dimensions intended to influence 
the use of self-reference, namely, the wording of the ad copy and 
the perspective from which the ad photo was shot. Results indicated 
that an initial (moderate) increase in self-referencing enhanced 
persuasion, while a further (extreme) increase undermined per- 
suasion. These effects emerged, however, only when subjects were 
highly motivated to attend to the ad. When ad recipients’ moti- 
vation was low, self-referencing had no effect. 


MICK, David Glen see McQuarrie, Edward F. (March 


1996) 


MITCHELL, Deborah J., Barbara E. KAHN, and Susan 


C. KNASKO (1995), There’s Something in the Air: 
Effects of Congruent or Incongruent Ambient Odor 
on Consumer Decision Making (September), 229- 
238. 


Pleasant ambient odors are found to affect consumer decision 
making depending on whether the scents are congruent or incon- 
gruent with the target product class. Two different choice contexts 
are examined. In experiment 1, in a static-choice context, subjects 
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in conditions in which the odor is congruent with the product class 
are found to spend more time processing the data, are more holistic 
in their processing, are more likely to go beyond the information 
given, and are more likely to spread their choices evenly over the 
whole choice set than are subjects in the incongruent-odor con- 
ditions. In experiment 2, in a dynamic-choice context, subjects in 
the congruent conditions are more likely to exhibit behavior that 
is consistent with variety seeking than are subjects in the incon- 
gruent conditions. 


MITCHELL, James see Faber, Ronald J. (December 


1995) 


MOORE, David J., William D. HARRIS, and Hong C. 


CHEN (1995), Affect Intensity: An Individual Dif- 
ference Response to Advertising Appeals (Septem- 
ber), 154-164. 


The Affect Intensity Measurement (AIM) scale assesses the strength 
of the emotions with which individuals respond to an affect-laden 
stimulus. This study investigated the extent to which individual 
differences in affect intensity influence the message recipient’s re- 
sponses to emotional advertising appeals. In two experiments high 
affect intensity individuals, compared with those who scored low 
on the AIM scale, (1) manifested significantly stronger emotional 
responses to the emotional advertising appeal and (2) showed no 
differences in emotional response intensity when exposed to a 
nonemotional appeal. Both negative and positive emotions me- 
diated the influence of affect intensity on attitude formation. 


MURRY, John P., Jr. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), Cog- 


nitive Moderators of Negative-Emotion Effects: Im- 
plications for Understanding Media Context 
(March), 439-447. 


This study examines how emotions elicited by television programs 
influence viewers’ liking for the programs. An experiment using 
actual television programs found that positive emotions directly 
enhance program liking, while negative emotions have a deleterious 
effect. However, the latter effect diminishes when viewers believe 
that the negative emotions elicited by the programs do not signal 
threats to their well-being. These findings support the theory that 
positive emotions influence evaluations via simple decision heu- 
ristics, while negative emotions motivate detailed analyses of the 
emoting event or stimulus. 


MUTHUKRISHNAN, A. V. (1995), Decision Ambiguity 


and Incumbent Brand Advantage (June), 98-109. 


This article examines the role of decision ambiguity in judgments 
that consumers make about an incumbent (the brand a consumer 
currently uses) versus an attack brand (a new, superior competitor). 
It is hypothesized that decision ambiguity creates an advantage for 
the incumbent. A conceptualization of decision ambiguity is of- 
fered. In three experiments, factors that can cause decision am- 
biguity are manipulated and their effects on preference for the 
incumbent are investigated. The results underscore the role of de- 
cision ambiguity in incumbent brand advantage. In two other ex- 
periments, boundary conditions are examined. 
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NETEMEYER, Richard G. see Lichtenstein, Donald R. 


(December 1995) 
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PERACCHIO, Laura A. see Meyers-Levy, Joan (March 


1996) 
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PERACCHIO, Laura A. see Meyers-Levy, Joan (Septem- 
ber 1995) 


PHAM, Michel Tuan (1996), Cue Representation and 
Selection Effects of Arousal on Persuasion (March), 
373-387. 


A popular prediction in persuasion research is that decreased ability 
to process information increases reliance on peripheral cues and 
decreases reliance on central claims. This article explains why this 
prediction does not necessarily hold when processing capacity is 
impaired by high arousal. Three experiments suggest that two types 
of processes underlie arousal effects on persuasion. Arousal induces 
selective processing of cues that are diagnostic at the expense of 
cues that are nondiagnostic—the selection effect. Arousal may also 
dilute the influence of cues that are capacity demanding—the rep- 
resentation effect. It is therefore important to disentangle the di- 
agnosticity of persuasion cues from their processing demands. 


R 
RAGHUBIR, Priya see Menon, Geeta (September 1995) 
REINGEN, Peter H. see Sirsi, Ajay K. (March 1996) 


ROOK, Dennis W. and Robert J. FISHER (1995), Nor- 
mative Influences on Impulsive Buying Behavior 
(December), 305-313. 


Although consumer researchers have investigated impulse buying 
for nearly 50 years, almost no research has empirically examined 
its normative aspects. This article presents conceptual and empirical 
evidence that consumers’ normative evaluations (i.e., judgments 
about the appropriateness of engaging in impulse buying behavior) 
moderate the relationship between the impulse buying trait and 
consumers’ buying behaviors. Specifically, the relationship between 
the buying impulsiveness trait and related buying behaviors is sig- 
nificant only when consumers believe that acting on impulse is 
appropriate. The findings from two studies across student and retail 
customer samples converge and support the hypothesized mod- 
erating role of consumers’ normative evaluations. 


SCHMITT, Bernd H. see Leclerc, France (June 1995) 


SCHOUTEN, John W. and James H. MCALEXANDER 
(1995), Subcultures of Consumption: An Ethnogra- 
phy of the New Bikers (June), 43-61. 


This article introduces the subculture of consumption as an analytic 
category through which to better understand consumers and the 
manner in which they organize their lives and identities. Recog- 
nizing that consumption activities, product categories, or even 
brands may serve as the basis for interaction and social cohesion, 
the concept of the subculture of consumption solves many problems 
inherent in the use of ascribed social categories as devices for un- 
derstanding consumer behavior. This article is based on three years 
of ethnographic fieldwork with Harley-Davidson motorcycle own- 
ers. A key feature of the fieldwork was a process of progressive 
contextualization of the researchers from outsiders to insiders sit- 
uated within the subculture. Analysis of the social structure, dom- 
inant values, and revealing symbolic behaviors of this distinct, 
consumption-oriented subculture have led to the advancement of 
a theoretical framework that situates subcultures of consumption 
in the context of modern consumer culture and discusses, among 
other implications, a symbiosis between such subcultures and 
marketing institutions. Transferability of the principal findings of 
this research to other subcultures of consumption is established 
through comparisons with ethnographies of other self-selecting, 
consumption-oriented subcultures. 
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SCHWARZ, Norbert see Menon, Geeta (September 1995) 


SIRSI, Ajay K., James C. WARD, and Peter H. REIN- 
GEN (1996), Microcultural Analysis of Variation in 
Sharing of Causal Reasoning about Behavior 
(March), 345-372. 


This article explores the relation of culture to consumption by 
investigating individual, social, and cultural sources of variation 
in the sharing of causal reasoning about behavior in two micro- 
cultures. The results suggest (1) the importance of intracultural 
variation in the study of culture, (2) differences between experts 
and novices as a robust source of this variation, (3) novel insights 
into the relationship between expertise and sociocultural phenom- 
ena, and (4) the potential for investigating attitude structure, cat- 
egorization, and attribution as products of causal reasoning orig- 
inating from cultural belief systems. The study also demonstrates 
the synergy created by diverse research methods. 


STERN, Barbara B. (1995), Consumer Myths: Frye’s 
Taxonomy and the Structural Analysis of Consump- 
tion Text (September), 165-185. 


This article presents a structural analysis of myths in consumption 
text, using Northrop Frye’s taxonomy of mythoi to assign consumer 
narratives and selected advertisements to four categories of mythic 
plots: comedy, romance, tragedy, and irony. Frye’s categorization. 
scheme derives from literature, and the plot types embody structural 
links between consumption myths and those found in other cultural 
texts. Each mythos also incorporates values encoded in the plot 
that reappear in consumption narratives and in advertising appeals 
using mythic patterns and characterization. Frye’s taxonomy is 
first applied to a reanalysis of Thanksgiving narratives in Wallendorf 
and Arnould’s “ ‘We Gather Together’: Consumption Rituals of 
Thanksgiving Day” and next to an analysis of pre-Thanksgiving 
food advertising coupons. The analysis demonstrates that the 
Thanksgiving narratives and related advertising exemplars fit into 
conventional plot structures that serve as organizing devices for 
both the articulation of consumption experience and the design 
of consumer appeals. 


T 


THOMPSON, Craig J. (1996), Caring Consumers: Gen- 
dered Consumption Meanings and the Juggling Life- 
style (March), 388-407. 


This article explores the meanings that consumption experiences 
hold for professional working mothers engaged in the culturally 
prominent lifestyle known as “juggling.” A discussion is given to 
prior research documenting the cultural and historical processes 
that gave rise to this lifestyle pattern. These analyses suggest that 
“jugglers” of the baby boom generation have been socialized in a 
common system of conflicting cultural ideals, beliefs, and gender 
ideologies. A hermeneutic research approach is used to explicate 
the emic consumer meanings that arise in relation to the partici- 
pants’ salient life concerns and their sense of personal history. An 
etic framework is then derived that further analyzes these percep- 
tions in the context of issues related to the social construction of 
feminine identities and cultural conceptions of motherhood. The 
conceptual and methodological implications of the emic and etic 
frameworks for consumer research are discussed. 


THOMPSON, Craig J. and Elizabeth C. HIRSCHMAN 
(1995), Understanding the Socialized Body: A Post- 
structuralist Analysis of Consumers’ Self-Concep- 


tions, Body Images, and Self-Care Practices 
(September), 139-153. 


The present inquiry examines the psychosocial meanings and pro- 
cesses that shape consumers’ sense of body image and the con- 
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sumption behaviors motivated by those perceptions. Poststructur- 
alist interpretive procedures were used to analyze interviews with 
30 male and female consumers, aged 6-54. This discourse analysis 
led to the development of three process-orientated themes: (1) the 
ideology of self-control, (2) the social processes of normalization 
and problematization, and (3) the operation of the disciplinary 
gaze. The systematic manifestations of these themes are illustrated 
across a range of consumer experiences and body-focused percep- 
tions. Implications of these themes for the theoretical conceptu- 
alizations of body image and the nature of self-concept in contem- 
porary consumer culture are discussed. 
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